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Some CONSIDERATIONS on a CONTROVERTED 
PASSAGE of HERODOTUS. By the Right Honourable 
the Earl of CHARLEMONT, Prefident of the Royal Iri/b 
Academy and F. R. S. 



JLJ.OW far the prevailing mode of philofophic fcepticifm may Readjaiy 7, 
or may not have benefited mankind I will not pretend to 
determine, it being fufficient for my purpofe that its prevalence 
be allowed. Neither does this fafhionable wifdom content itfelf 
with the higher ranges of philofophical enquiry : it defcends 
even to criticifm and hiflorical refearches j and the modern 
wife man, deeming it below his dignity to follow thofe ancient 
guides by whom our forefathers have, perhaps too implicitly, 
been led, and prefuming on his own fagacity, fets up his bold 
guefs againft the relations of authors almoft contemporary with 
the facls they have afierted, and delights in proving, or endea- 
vouring to prove, that he is more profoundly fkilled in the 
knowledge of antiquity than the ancients themfelves. There is 
perhaps no author who has fuifered more from this critical pre- 
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fumption than that bell and earlieft of profane hiftorians, Hero- 
dotus. This elegant and inftruclive writer, " qui prirtcept" as Tully 
fays, " genus hoc orttavit" has of late years been the principal 
but of conceited criticifm j his opinions have been contro- 
verted, and decried as abfurd ; his afTertions have been peremp- 
torily contradicted ; and this luminary, which had for ages been 
fuppofed to have thrown the mod certain light on the dark 
hiftoric times, has been difcovefed to be at beft an ignis 
fatuus, while in its Head the bright fun of modern erudition 
has been fet up as fufficiently luminous to enlighten the mod 
remote and obfcure ages, by cafting its rays backwards into the 
depths of time. Whether I may not be too partial to an 
author who, during my Eaftern voyage, was my conflant and 
beloved companion, I will not pretend to fay j but this I can 
fafely affert, that though perhaps in thofe circumftances and 
opinions which he relates or adopts on the authority of others 
he may be often erroneous, wherever he fpeaks from his own 
knowledge I have always found him a faithful guide ; and in 
many inftances, with fome of which I may perhaps hereafter 
trouble the Academy, I have clearly difcovered that the errors 
which have been imputed to him have proceeded, not from 
his fault, but from our ignorance of his true meaning ; one 
of which mifconceptions, (for fuch at leaft it appears to me) 
fliall be the fubject of the prefent eflay. 

Robinson in his DifTertation prefixed to Hefiod, and Mr. 
Mufgrave in a pofthumous work entitled " Two DiiTertations on 
Grecian Mythology," and many others, have bitterly inveighed 
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againft Herodotus for the opinion fuppofed to be conveyed in 
the following words, Lib. n. Cap. 53. page 129. Edit. Weflel : 
'HfnoJov yap xcu "OfiTjpov yXntiyv rerpoatocriom entri Sozeu psu irpto-fiulepav; 
•yeveirQat, km oh TrXeocn. ovjoi Se l«rt ot <noty[<ruv\ig ^&oyov\i\v "EAAijin, xou 
roitri &eoi<rt rag eiruvvploig oovjeg, kou rtptag re xou rt^vag SieKovjsg y kc&i ei&x 
■dvTtov o~tiftvptuv]e$ — " For Hefiod and Homer, whom I believe to 
" have exifted four hundred years before me and no more, 
" were they who formed a theogony for the Greeks, gave 
" firnames to the Gods, diftinguifhed their honours and their 
■" functions, and invefted them with their feveral forms." 

In the conamon acceptation of this paffage, which thefc gen- 
tlemen feem to have adopted, nothing is more certain than 
that Herodotus is miftaken. That religion, and Gods, together 
with their refpeclive names, were known to the Greeks long 
before the times of Hefiod and Homer has been proved by 
fundry irrefragable arguments ; but, if no other proofs were 
to be had, the manner in which thefe poets fpeak of the Gods, 
as of beings long fince known, and worfhipped by the anceftors 
of the generation then exifting, would alone be fufficient evi- 
dence to this point ; and more efpecially Homer, who clearly 
fuppofes every theological circumflance of which he treats to 
have been commonly known at the time of the Trojan war, 
many years before he was born ; and furely it would have been 
a flrange, abfurd and unaccountable anachronifm in this great 
bard, if he fhould have made his heroes invoke by name deities 
whofe worfliip did not exift in their time, and whofe names he 
himfelf had invented, little lefs, by the fhorteft calculation, than 

a century 
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a century afterwards ; yet, as I do not like to fuppofe an author, 
circumftanced like Herodotus both in antiquity and in character, 
guilty of an opinion abfurdly erroneous, and confequently do 
not like to dhTent from him in a matter, of which he muft 
have been a much more competent judge than the moft learned 
antiquarian of the prefent age, I mould wifh, if poffible, to 
difcover fome fuch fenfe of his words as might reconcile his 
opinion with what is evidently the truth, and might clear him 
from the fufpicion of abfurdity, an imputation which, from 
the general tenor of his writings, he fo little deferves. In order 
to this I mail endeavour to mew that, by the words of our 
author, it is not neceffary he mould be underftood to mean 
that Hefiod and Homer were the inventors, or even the firft 
importers, of Grecian theology ; but only that before their 
time, and previous to their writings, the Greeks poflefled no 
regular fyftem of that fcience, which was by them regulated, 
amplified and improved in all its feveral branches. 

And firft, we are told by Herodotus that thefe poets formed 
a theogony for the Greeks. The word tton\<ra,v\iq may perhaps be 
conftrued to mean *, as in {bme inftances it does, not that a 
theogony was originally framed by them, but that they were 
the firft who poetized upon this fubjec*fc, or who gave to the 
Greeks a fyftem of theogony in verfe. But, to take the word 
in its more obvious acceptation, the aflertion can mean no 

more 

* Vide Stephani Thefaur. Art. »»«*. 
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more than that they firft traced and diftinguiflied the families 
of the Gods, or, in other words, gave a compleat and perfect 
fyftem of the divine genealogy. Neither does this opinion of 
our author appear by any means ill-founded, or even contrary 
to the ideas at this day adopted by many learned men. 
For though Mufams is faid to have written upon the fubject 
before the time of Hefiod, yet is this fact problematical; 
and the poetic treatife of the latter *, which has come down 
perfect even to our times, is, at the leaft, a ftrong prefumption 
in favour of Herodotus ; efpecially when we confider that, 
whether right or wrong I will not prefume to determine, that 
primeval antiquarian is, as we {hall prefently fee, decidedly of 
opinion. that all thofe poets who are faid to have exifled before 
Hefiod and Homer were in fact pofterior to their time. 

The fecond point afferted is, that thefe poets gave firnames 
to the Gods. And here I muft premife that the fenfe in which 
this paflage is ufually underftood, namely, that Hefiod and 

Homer 



• I am well aware that though the Theogony of Hefiod be generally admitted to 
be genuine, fome few critics, both ancient and modern, have ventured to fufpeft that 
the poem which has come down to us is not the work of that moft venerable bard. 
Among thefe, Paufanias feems to doubt, when in his Bceoticks, Cap. xxvii. page 762, 
he fays, " we know alfo that Hefiod, or whoever in his name has written the Theogony." 
And exprefsly declares his opinion, Arcadica, Cap. xviii. page 635, " that having 
« accurately read the Theogony of Hefiod, arid certain verfes attributed to Quinus, 
» he doth not think either of them genuine." The authenticity of the poem is 
however generally confefled, and this paflage of Herodotus feems to me a ftrong 
proof in its favour, as it from hence appears more than probable that, at the leaf!, 
Hefiod had written a Theogony- 
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Homer were die firft who afllgned names to the Gods, nraft 
neceflarily involve Herodotus in an abfurdity of which no 
author, even the meaneft, can be fuppofed capable, by making 
him contradict what he himfelf has afferted a few lines before, 
where he tells us that the Pelq/giaas received the names of the 
other Gods, and lajily that of Bacchus from Egyp t and the Greeks 
from them. Nothing furely lefs than abfolute neeeflky fhould 
induce us to fuppofe our author capable of fo manifeft a con- 
tradiction, and I hope to fhew that no fueh neceflity exifts. 
The word T-irawfuen muft be interpreted not mmina but eogno- 
mina ; fuch is undoubtedly its plain fignification, and indeed 
our author himfelf, not many lines previous to the paflage in 
queftion, fpeaking of the Pelafgians, and of their eariy theology, 
clearly infers an efiential difference between the Ow«pe and the 
"YLiruvvfiutt. — '■Y.^ruvufu^vS' &$ 'Ovvofwi eirottvvjo Ivhvt cajjeuv. We may alfb 
obferve that Owepaja is invariably ufed to exprefs the names 
received by the Pelafgi from Egypt, and by the Greeks from 
them, while the appellations faid to be given to the Gods 
by Hefiod and Homer are alone diftinguifhed by the word 
"Eirtovvpuatn 

As the entire paflage is curious, and may help to elucidate 
the fubject of this efTay, I will give its fenfe at large, tranflating 
as literally as I am able. 

" Thefe Pelafgi, before this time, as I learned at Dodona, 
" praying to the Gods, facrificed all things to all in common, 

«« but 
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" but affixed to none of them either name or firname, for they 
" had no where been informed in this particular ; but they 
" called them Gods from this caufe, as aptly difpofing of 
" all events and of all regions, But, after a long fpace of 
" time, they received the names (rx ouvopxja) of the other Gods 
" from Egypt, but that of Bacchus a long while after. And 
u fome time afterward they confuked the oracle at Dodona 
" concerning thefe names [ttb^i tuv Owo^uv) for this oracle is 
" efteemed the mod ancient among the Greeks, and was the 
" only one exifting at that period. Thefe Pelafgi then, con- 
" fuking at Dodona whether they mould make ufe of thofe 
" names (ra Ovvopctjct) which they had from the barbarians, the 
" Oracle anfwered that they fliould.make ufe of them. And 
" fo from that time they worfhipped (or facrificed — EQvov) giving 
'* thofe names (rourt Ovvopcurt) to the Gods ; and afterward the 
" Greeks received them from the Pelafgi. But from whence 
" each of the Gods had his exiftence, or whether they have all 
" of them been from eternity, or under what forms, are matters 
" unknown until yefterday, as I may fay. For Heiiod and 
" Homer, whom I believe to have lived four hundred years 
" before me, and no more, were they who formed a Theogony 
" for the Greeks, gave firnames (t«; Evunfuag) to the Gods, 
" diftinguifhed their honours and their functions, and affigned 
" to them their feveral forms. To thefe men the poets, who 
" are reported to have been prior, were, in my opinion, pofte- 
*« rior ; and the firft things which I have related the prieftefTes of 
" Dodona told me, but the latter, refpecling Hefiod and Homer, 
" I myfelf afTert." 
Vol. V. [B] Thus 
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Thus we find, and muft evidently infer from the context, 
that, though Herodotus may be perfectly right in faying that 
Hefiod and Homer were the firft who gave to the Gods certain 
appellations which he terms Eiruvvfiutt, it does not follow from 
thence that they were not before diftinguifhed by fpecific 
riames, Owo^a. ; neither can our hiftorian, who pofitively aflerts 
the contrary, be charged with any fuch abfurd and falfe affer- 
tion. What thefe E7ruvvp.xi were it is very diificult to explain, 
and I fear even to hint a wild conjecture that they might pof- 
fibly have been the epithets * which Homer ufually annexes to 
the names of the Gods, and which feem to be flrictly appro- 
priated ; fuch as the cloud-compelling Jupiter, the ox-eyed 
JunO, the far-darting Apollo ; epithets which are fometimes 
formed into names, and ufed as fuch, as in the inftance of 
ApyvpoTogo*;, bearer of the filver bow 

Kkvdt fiev AgyupoTo%> c; X/Jwnjj/ «j«<p)/3sj9«jxa?. 

Or rather perhaps they may have been thofe firnames given 
to the Gods, either from the place in which they were prin- 
cipally venerated, and worfhipped as tutelar deities, or from 
fome peculiar and diftinctive attribute ; as Xiug Awwucs — AkoXXw 
o "Ethkou/jjoj, the helper, &c. &c. And this conjecture is in fome 
degree fortified by a paflage of Paufanias, — Arcadica, Cap. xxxviii. 
Page 679, where fpeaking of feveral temples on Mount Lyceus, 

he 

* Hefiod's Poem is alfo full of thefe epithets. For examples, yide the firft twenty lines of 
the Otoycua. 
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he mentions one of Apollo in thefe words: — ?E<fjiv <5s lv tqi$ 7rpo; 
uvaJoXxs tou opovg AnoKkuvot; I'spoy, t7nx.kq<riv Tlotggcartov — " There IS in 
" the part of the mountain that looks eaftward a temple of 
" Apollo, firnamed Parrhafius" And again, fpeaking of a 
temple of Eurynome in the country of the Phigalenfes, he thus 
exprefTes himfelf. Arcadica, Cap. xli. page 684 : •nji/ h Eupwopyv 
ptv tuv (ptyocXiuv Ayptos E7rix\yi<riv uvea irsTrnrieuxsv Aprepii^og — " Thfe 
" people of the Phigalenfes believe that Eurynome is a firnamc 
" of Diana." Now that En\xKv\<nq and Eiruwfiia are words per- 
fectly fynonimous we know from the authority of Stephanus, 
who explains the former by the latter. Perhaps alfo I may be 
allowed to hazard another conjecture, which appears to me not 
entirely without foundation : The appellations given to the 
Gods by Homer and Hefiod may pofllbly have been no other 
than tranflations into the Greek langviage from the original 
names received from Egypt by the Pelafgi, and may have been 
conlidered as additional or firnames, the old Egyptian appel- 
lations being Hill efteemed the real Ovopxrct of the feveral divi- 
nities. Mofl of the names given by the Greeks to their deities 
have certain etymological meanings, which mark either the 
origin, or fome elTential and peculiar attribute of the Gods who 
are diftinguifhed by them. Thus Atppo$trvi, Venus, is derived 
from A<p/ie?, fpuma*, becaufe fhe was fuppofed to have arifen 
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* Of this derivation we are informed by Hefiod, ©toyonie, page 16, verfe 194. The 
whole of this paffage is fo poetical, that I will endeavour to give a literal though very inade- 
quate tranflation of it. 

. . Beauteous 
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from the froth or foam of the fea, and may pombly have 
been tranflated from an Egyptian word of the fame fenfe and 
etymology. That the Greeks were accuftomed to fubftitute 
tranflations for Egyptian names we know to a certainty. Thus 
Chemmis or Chemmo *, which meant the city of Pan, was by 
them named Panopolis, and ON, the city of the fun, was tranf- 
lated 

. . Beauteous and revered 

Went forth the dame divine. Around, the grafs 

Beneath her foft feet {prang. Her, Aphrodite, 

A Goddefs Foam-begot, and Cytharea 

With garlands crown'd, both men and gods have named, 

For that from foam her nourifhment me drew, 

And that Cythera firft of lands received her ; 

And Cyprogene, as born within the bounds^ 

Of billowy Cyprus, and Philomeda, 

Partial to that from whence fhe claims her birth. 

New-born fhe feeks the aflembly of the Gods, 

Ufher'd by Love, while fair Defire attends ; 

Ev'n from the firft this honour fhe pofTefs'd, 

With men and Gods immortal doom'd to rule 

O'er virgin converfe, fmiles and wanton wiles, 

Dulcet delight, friendfhip, and blandifhment ! 

8ti yolo »oXo*>ii<r1» !»» Kwrpw muft mean, " becaufe fhe was born in the Cyprian Sea," and I 
have therefore tranflated, within the bounds of lilloivy Cyprus. We have already been informed 
that the Goddefs was born at fea, and may therefore conclude that fhe firft arofe fome where 
near the coaft of Cyprus, from whence the winds drove her to Cythera, where fhe firft landed. 
The appellations of Venus recorded in thefe lines may all of them have been Eawvptai. 

* t«»!o yap rov; syxvfiws n f*o»o» aya\pc3a Vi*covr,Ki*m x«7« nciv ttfot, a,XKa xeu WiAir rruivftof 
xala t»i» 0i)j3a>JW, tcate/unit fto> wc run sy%ufiuv Xi^fiu, ftifiippusuofiew* it n«»»5 no^if. Diod. Sic. 

Lib. i. page 21. 

For ON, Heliopolis, vide Theophil. ad Autol. i.ti. Vide alfo Cellarii Geog. Tom. 11. 
Africa antiqua. page 35 — 6. 

OM is a myftical word in the Sanfcrit or (acred Indian language. Vide Afiatic Re- 
fearches, page 2+2 — Sir William Jones'a Differtation on the Gods of Greece, Italy and India. 

« The 
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lated Heliopolis. Neither was this cuftom, which probably arofe 
from their extreme delicacy of ear, and from a well-founded, 
though fometimes perhaps faucy predilection for their own 
melodious idiom, confined to the Egyptian tongue. All other 

Eaftern. 



" The Viftinu, Siva and Brahma are expreffed by the letters A.U.M, which coalefce and 
" form the myftical word OM. Whether the Egyptian ON, which is commonly fuppofed 
" to mean the fun, be the fanfcrit monofyllable, I leave others to determine." And again, 
page 262, " I am inclined to believe that not only Criflina or Viftinu, but even Brahma and 
" Siva, when united, and expreffed by the myftical word OM, were defigned by the firft 
" idolaters to reprefent the folar fire." And afterwards, page 272, " The three powers, 
" creative, prefervative and deftru&ive, which the Hindus exprefs by the triliteral word 
" O'M, were grofsly afcribed by the firft idolaters to the heat, light and flame of their 
" iniftaken divinity, the Sun ; and their wifer fucceflbrs in the Eaft, who perceived that the 
" Sun was only a created thing, applied thofe powers to its Creator." 

Diofpolis, Hermopolis, Heracleopolis, dpbroditopohs, and all the many other Greek names 
of Egyptian cities fo formed, were probably tranflations from the Egyptian. The firft of thefe, 
Diofpolis, is evidently tranflated from the Egyptian and Hebrew name of this metropolis, 
AMON NO, or NO AMON, the city of Jupiter, which was indeed its only Eaftern name, 
the appellation Thebes, ancient as it is, having been given to it by the Greeks, as we are 
informed by Diodorus Siculas, Lib. i. page 54, who, fpeaking of its foundation by Bufiris, 

has thefe explicit words — Kiirai th vvt fj.lt Alyvtliut *aM*/*i»»i> Aio; *»*»» t* (uyuAw, mm 

ii tui EM.wa» &n$a{. Neither can I avoid taking notice of the Angularity of this circumftance, 
frorh which it appears that even at a period fo eaHy as previous to the time of Homer, who 
mentions the Egyptian metropolis by the name Thebes, it was cuftomary with the Greeks to 
give names of their own to foreign cities, and even to entire countries, fince Herodotus 
informs us, Lib. ii. that anciently all Egypt was called Theba: — *«*<*» at 0«^«i Aiy»«Io f 
txaTuilo. In the time of the Ptolomies, when, from the widespread conquefts of Alexander 
the Greek language was become universal, when that faftidious people had every reafon to 
look down upon all mankind as their inferiors, and when the fovereigns of Afia, and parti- 
cularly of Egypt, were Greeks, {uch tranflations as we have already mentioned, from languages 
by them accounted barbarous, might naturally have been expected ; but that at a period fo early 
as that of the Trojan war, when Greece was yet in her infancy, and when the Greeks were 
far lefs poliihed than the nations of the Eaft, they (hould have taken this impertinent liberty, 
appears to me furprizing, and even unaccountable ; a liberty which has undoubtedly been 
mifchievous to pofterity, by fuperadding confufion to the natural and inevitable obfcurity of 
remote hiftory. 
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£aftern languages were treated by them in the fame manner ; 
and the fad: which we have afTerted may be farther exemplified 
by their translation of Baalbec, the city of Baal, which in the 
Phoenician figniiied Lord, and was ufed as an appellation of the 
Sun, as the fupreme Lord of that people, into the fame more 
mufical word, Heliopolis *. Such tranflations may poflibly 
have been the ETruvvyjca in queflion, and under this idea we 
may fuppofe that Homer in' the Iliad may have made his heroes 
invoke the divinities by thefe tranflated names, as better adapted 

to 



* A difficulty, however, which occurs refpefting this laft conjecture, muft not be con- 
cealed. In the beginning of this book, Euterpe, page 105, Herodotus informs us that he 
journeyed to Heliopolis and Thebes in order to difco7er if the priefts of thefe cities concurred 
in fentiment with thofe of Memphis, from who:n he had hitherto principally received his 
information : " For," fays he, " the Heliopolitans are efteemed the wifeft among the Egyp* 
" tians." He then proceeds to relate what be heard from them, excepting .only that myfte- 
rious knowledge concerning the divine nature into which probably he had been initiated, and 
which confequently he was not at liberty to reveal. And here, among other Egyptian preten- 
tions, he tells us that, according to their report, the Egyptians firft made ufe of the firnames of 
twelve Gods, which the Greeks derived from them — Svahiut rt S;«w Enwrapi*; iXt>o» xfultvs 
AiyvWIwu; vo(*Kra», *at 'EAA»i>a; wap vpvt mva\a0tit, — From whence we may perceive that the 
priefts of Egypt, in their zeal to be accounted inventors and founders of all mythological fcience, 
arrogated to themfelves the original ufe (or rather fanftion, for »pfw properly fignifies lege 
fancio) not only of the names but of the ftmames alfo of the Gods. That Herodotus how- 
ever does not give credit to this claim we may infer, as well from his afterwards afcribing the 
invention to Hefiod and Homer, as from the concluding words of the paragraph in queftion, 
where he exprefsly fays that the greater part only of the Heliopolitan claims they demonftrate 
to be well founded — xat roifli*>» fif» t« wAic* tfya tir^at ou\u ytnfui* — which two paffages taken 
together would induce us to fuppofe that the original ufe, or inflitution, of ' ftrnames for the 
Gods, and their pretention that the Greeks had received fuch firnames from them, was 
precifely that part of their claims for which he did not think they had any good foundation. 
What thefe E*»»»fuai were, of which the Heliopolitan priefts arrogated to their country the firft 
ufe, it is impoffible even to guefs : but as they might poJfMy have been of the fame nature 
with thofe of which our hiftorian afcribes the invention to the Grecian bards, and cannot 
well be fuppofed to have been tranflated names, candour will not allow me to conceal a 
circumftance which might perhaps feetn in fome degree to militate againft my laft conjecture. 
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to the melody of his metre, and to the faflidious ears of his 
countrymen, without incurring the cenfure of anachronifm, 
though none but the original Egyptian appellations had been 
ufed or even known at the time of the Trojan war. Virgil 
may feem, at the firft glance, to have been guilty of a fimilar 
error, if fuch it mould be deemed ; his heroes fpeak of the Gods 
by names which could not poffibly be known to the Trojans, 
the Greeks, or probably to the ancient inhabitants of Italy. 
But then his heroes fpeak a language alfo of which in their 
times they muft neceffarily have been ignorant, and confe- 
quently the names of that adopted language are fubftituted 
for thofe by which they had in reality invoked their deities, as 
the only appellations which could be intelligible to fuch as pof- 
feffed no other tongxie but that in which he wrote. His Trojans 
fpeak Latin, and therefore neceffarily call upon their Gods by 
Latin names. A fimilar apology cannot, however, be made for 
Homer ; his language was probably the fame in fact, allowing 
for fuch alterations and improvements as would naturally be 
made in the time which elapfed between the Trojan war and 
his day, with that which was fpoken by the Greeks, and, as 
fome fuppofe, by the Trojans alfo, at the fiege of Troy. But 
yet he may be furely allowed, without being liable to any 
great degree of cenfure, to make ufe of names for the divinities 
tranflated into the vernacular idiom, both of his own time and 
of the period which he celebrates, from thofe Egyptian appella- 
tions which were ufed in the age of his heroes ; but had he 
made his heroes invoke by name Gods, who before his time were 
namelefs, and to whom he himfelf had firft given names, the 

anachronifm 
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anachronifm -would then indeed be palpable, and without 
excufe. 

Such are the conjectures that have occurred to me upon 
this very obfcure fubject, which however I only mention as 
fuch. In matters of antiquity fo very remote every pofEble 
guefs may be allowed, and the antiquarian fcience feems exclu- 
sively to be entitled to the delightful privilege of building 
caftles in the air. 

The third affertion of Herodotus is that Hefiod and Homer 
dijllnguijhcd the honours and functions of the Gods ; for fo I 
interpret the word Sie\ovJe$. That is to fay, that whereas before 
the time of thefe bards no fpecific mode of worfhip, or fpecies 
of facrifice was allotted to each of the feveral divinities, and 
their tutelary powers were mixed and confounded, thefe poets 
regulated the tutelage and the functions of every feveral God, 
and affigned to each his particular mode of worfhip and of 
facrifice. And upon this part of our author's opinion I cer- 
tainly need not dwell, as it is by no means abfurd to fuppofe 
that fuch was really the fact. Nothing can be more probable 
than that in the very early ages fuch confufion exifted in 
religious worfhip, and no perfons were more likely, both from 
their influence and fuperior knowledge, to inculcate and to 
fettle thefe regulations than the bards in queftion. 

In the laft place our author afTerts that the peculiar forms 
under which the Gods were pictured and adored were invented 

by 
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by thefe poets. And this may certainly be true though the 
Gods had been acknowledged, named and worfhipped long 
before their time : neither is it improbable that the figures, 
by which the feveral divinities are known and diftinguifhed, 
may not have been in ufe before the period affigned to them 
by Herodotus. In the rude ages, when fculpture, if known, 
was rarely and imperfectly practifed, a ftone unhewn, or at befl 
but roughly cut or hammered, received the name of a god, 
and was worfhipped; and fuch reprefentations are known to 
have defcended even to the moil polifhed and enlightened ages 
of heathenifm, being, as I fuppofe, reverenced as the firft and 
original ideas under which the deity had been reprefented. 
Venus Urania, for example, is ftill to be feen under the figure 
of a pyramidical ftone on the reverfe of a Grecian coin of 
Caracalla, quoted by Triftan, torn. n. page 220. Neither is this 
medal fingular, as many others exifl of different ages bearing 
the fame imprefs. Paufanias alfo informs us, Attica Cap. xix. 
page 44, that in his time the fame goddefs was worfhipped at 
Athens under a form nearly fimilar, rocvj^ yap <rx^x, &c. ; 
and the figure of this goddefs, who was the fame with the 
Paphian Venus, is accurately defcribed by Tacitus, where he 
mentions the vifit paid to her temple by Titus Vefpatianus, 
Hiftor. Lib. ii. page 198 — " Simulachrum De non effigie 
** humana, continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, 
" metae modo, exfurgens, et ratio in obfcuro." We are likewife 
told by Paufanias, Bceotica Cap. xxvii. page 761, that the 
Thefpians from the beginning honoured Cupid principally 
among the Gods, and that their moft ancient figure of him was 
Vol. V. [ C ] a white 
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& Vuhlte Jlone—-®tuv $e ot Qsgirilts rlpcHa-tv "Epuja p,on\uF[a. e| «/>%??) ««' 
(rtpicrtv xyxXpa, frcuXoudjxjov ctpyog Xt9jg, 

If then we may be allowed to fuppofe that in the dark and 
rude ages of Greece thofe elegant and peculiarly adapted figures 
of the Gods which have defcended even to our times were not 
ufed or even known, there furely can be no abfurdity in fup- 
pofing that fuch figures, which from the beauty and harmony 
of their compolition I may almoft fiile poetical, were the inven- 
tion of thefe great and ancient bards, thefe bright luminaries 
by whom mankind was in all refpects enlightened and influ- 
enced, and who, if they be allowed to have firft diftinguifhed 
the functions of the Gods, may not improbably be fuppofed to 
have invented thofe fymbols by which fuch appropriated func- 
tions were indicated ; or, at the leaft, that their writings may 
have afforded fufficient hints for the compofition and formation 
of the fymbolical images which were afterward adopted. And 
the probability of this laft fuppofition will be considerably 
increafed, when we reflect that many of thofe peculiar fymbols 
and even features, by which the flatues and pictures of the 
Gods are marked and adorned, are particularly mentioned and 
defcribed by Homer — fuch as the thunderbolt and black brows 
of Jupiter, the large eyes of Juno, the bow and lyre of Apollo, 
the trident of Neptune, the cegis and blue eyes of Minerva, &c. 
Neither can it by any means be accounted improbable that 
ftatuaries and painters may have framed their images and 
portraits upon the ideas of Homer, fince we are informed that, 
in an age long after the exiftence of that in/piring bard, from 

his 
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his fublime defcription Phidias * caught the noble idea, which 
enabled him to form his great mafter-piece, the Olympian Jove. 
Perhaps alfo I may be allowed to mention, as in fome fort 
favourable to this conjecture, a paffage of Strabo, who, Lib. viii. 
P a g c 593» cites the following ancient faying — Kopf/«j F itpfUcu v.ou 
to, o rag tuv QeZv liKovc&g, y fA,ovog iluv, % fJt,ovog $ei£xg — •" It is wittily 
" faid of Homer that he alone faw the forms of the Gods, or he 
" alone fhewed them." Indeed, though from the defcriptive 
manner in which Homer every where fpeaks of the Gods we 
might naturally be induced to fuppoie that he defcribes them 
from images fuch as now exift, and which were frequent in his 
time, yet as there is fome reafon to fufpect, not only from the 

[ C 2 ] authority 



* For the verification of this ancient tradition fee Valerius Maximus, Lib. iii. page 314; 
Macrobius, Lib. v. Saturnalium, Cap. xiii. 5 but above all Strabo, Lib. viii. page 543.— 
Aaro/xn)(»o»6uoi/ff-i J» tow Qst&ov, &c. — " It is recorded that Phidias, being afked by Pandsenus 
(or rather Panxnus) what archetype he had chofen to imitate in expreffing the image of Jupiter, 
anfwered, that which is propofed in thefe verfes of Homer, Iliad i. verfe 528 : 

H. xeu xvattwtt lit otppucrt vivai Kpomiti 

Kfttios ait aiuialoiQ, ptyxv &■ IXi^e, Ohvpirct. 

"" ftathius alfo, in his note on this inspiring parage, informs as that not only Phidias formed 
his Jupiter upon this pattern, but that Euphranor alfo copied the fame idea in his famous 
picture of Jove. In refutation of this fentiment of all antiquity the redoubted Scaliger, Virgil's 
obftinate champion, at once cuts fliort all authority by the following acute obfervation : 
'• Aut ludunt Phidiam, stut nos ludit Phidias; etiam fine Homero puto ilium fcifTe Jovem 
" non carere fuperciliis et •wfarie." Matchlefs afTurance ! A modern hypercritic, with his 
inconclufive, flat and vapid witticifm againft all antiquity ! But fuch is the ufual triumph of 
modern fagacity ! 

For an accurate defcription of this ftatue, which was counted among the wonders, of the, 
world, vide Pauf. Eliac. Prior. Cap. xi. page 400. 
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authority of Herodotus, but from other concurrent circum- 
ftances, that previous to his writing no fuch reprefentations 
exifted, the probable alternative will be that his poetical por- 
traitures were in effect the archetypes from whence, either in 
his age or in that immediately fucceeding, the images of the 
Gods were compofed and formed. Indeed there is fcarccly a 
divinity in all the hoft of the Grecian heavens whofe fymbolic 
form, fuch as it has been handed down to us by flatues, we 
may not diftinctly figure to ourfelves by an attentive confi- 
deration of his expreflive epithets and picturefque defcrip- 
tions. 

And here I will, with the utmoft diffidence, take the liberty 
of fuggefting a circumftance which, if it were founded in fact, 
would ftrongly operate in favour of this laft-mentioned opinion 
of Herodotus. My recollection does not enable me pofitively 
to aflert, yet I do not believe that Homer in any part of his 
writings actually defcribes as an idol any ftatue of the Gods. 
The deities themfelves he frequently paints to our imagination 
in the moft lively colours, but no where, that I recollect, enters 
into any detailed defcription of their reprefentations. If this 
be the fact, the prefumption will undoubtedly be ftrong that 
no idol worthy of being defcribed exifted previous to his time, 
or at the leaft during the period of which he treats, fince 
affuredly innumerable opportunities muft have offered them- 
felves in the courfe of his poems for diverfifying and enriching 
them by fuch defcription. The only inftance that I recollect 
either in the Iliad or OdyfTey where any mention is made of 

an 
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an idol is in the fixth book of the former, verfe 237, &c. 
where the Trojans having been hard preued by the valour of 
Diomed, Hector is enjoined by Helenus, as high prieft, to 
repair to Troy, and there to direct the Queen that a folemn 
offering of gifts and vows be made to Minerva, in order to 
propitiate the angry goddefs. Hector obeys, and Hecuba, as 
inftructed by him, chufes from her wardrobe the richeft 
and moft beautiful veil, which fhe carries, with a fplendid 
proceffion of matrons, to the fane of Minerva, and, through 
the means of the prieftefs Theano, lays it at the knees of the 
Goddefs — 

"H S' apa, TrtirXov t\v<ru Geava xaXkiirapyoq 

Here we have an idol, which, however wholly undefcribed either 
with regard to its form or material, we may fuppofe, from the 
mention of its knees, to have been a human figure ; and this 
idol was probably no other than the fatal and celebrated 
palladium, as may be inferred as well from the part of the 
city in which its flirine was placed — iv mXei uxpq — in the citadel, 
as from the epithet JpwnwfcA*, guardian of the city. 

Ylofvi 'Afkjvottriy epu<ri^joXi y *' $7x Qexuv. 

" O ! guardian 



* The beauty of this expreffion, which, in my opinion; means Goddefs among Goideffes, 
feems totally loft in the difFufe translation of Pope : 

" Oh awful Goddefs, ever dreadful maid, 

«* Troy's ftrong defence, unconipier'd Pallas, aid!" 
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O ! guardian of thefe walls, Pallas revered, 
Divine of GoddefTes ! 

Now the palladium, if we may credit the defcription of Apol- 
lodorus, Lib. iii. Cap. xi. was an idol little refembling thofe 
ftatues of Minerva, which may be fuppofed to have been after- 
wards formed on the plan given by Homer, being a figure 
apparently in the Egyptian ftyle, with its feet joined, for fo 
the words roTg & irocn trvfA@sfif}Kog are under flood by the bed 
commentators, and indeed little more than a block of ftone, 
or rather wood, cut out into fbmething like the human form ; 
a fpecies of fculpture, which, confidering the age, when there 
was probably no other tafte to be imitated but that of Egypt, 
was very likely to have prevailed. That it was a fitting figure 
feems to be marked by the veil having been laid either at or 
upon its knees, for tin is capable of both fignifications ; and 
it mufl have been made of fome light material, fince Diomed 
could fteal and carry it away, which circumftance induces me 
to fuppofe that it was of wood, as Apollodorus gives it the 
height of three cubits, a proportion which in ftone would 
render fuch carriage impoflible. This miraculous image is faid 
to have come down from Heaven, a fable which would feem to 
indicate that it was not the manufacture of Troy ; and. perhaps 
the idea of its heavenly origin may have been derived from 
its having been brought from Egypt, the great fource of reli- 
gion in remote ages, by fome one of the early colonifts * who 

fettled 

* I wouIJ here wiffi to be underftood as alluding to the fecond colonization from the Eaft, 
irfiich took place foon after the extinction of the family and empire of the Titans, when 

Cecrops 
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fettled in Greece and the neighbouring countries of Afia Minor, 
and began to introduce into thofe favage regions fomething 
like religion and manners. 

In the defcription of the fhield of Achilles there is alfo an 
inftance where figures of the Gods are mentioned, and that 
in a manner fomewhat nearer approaching to our idea of divine 
reprefentations. In the compartment relating to a befieged city 
a fally is made headed by Mars and Pallas, which deities are 
pcrfoniried and defcribed in the following beautiful lines : 

' Apfpu xpvcreiu, xpvo-ittt Se eipocTot eirdijVy 
KctXu Kat [A,$yx\u trvv rev^eirtv, ug re Qeco mp, 
AftQig ccptfyXa* Aaa $ ()7roXi^oveg ri<rocv. 

Here however we are to obferve that, as the poet fpeaks of a 
work of divine fabrication, and confequently ideal, he may be 
allowed to give free fcope to his fancy, and, without incurring 
the cenfure of anachronifm, to paint his Gods in a ftyle which 
did not exift in the age of his hero j neither does he mention 
thefe two magnificent figures as idols, but complying with 
the received opinion that the martial deities frequently affifted 

their 



Cecrops and Danaus from Egypt, and Cadmus from Phoenicia, fettled in Greece, and intro- 
duced the ufeful arts, together with the wormip of tbofe deities who in their refpedtive countries 
prefided over them. Thus Cecrops introduced into Attica the cultivation of the olive and the 
worftup of Minerva, who was adored in his native city, Sais» as the donor and patronefs of 
that ufeful tree. 
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their friends in combat, and perhaps allegorically intimating 
that the party was conducted by Strength and by Prudence, 
he boldly perfonifies the patron and patronefs of war according 
to his own fublime conception of the fuperior beauty and 
ftature of Gods ; an idea which, among many others, may be 
fuppofed to have given rife to thofe divine reprefentations which 
were afterward framed. 

An inftance alfo, where mention is made by Homer * of ftatues, 
though not of Gods, occurs in the Odyiley, Lib. vii. verle 90, &c. 
where in the defcription of the palace of Alcinous we find not 
only dogs of gold and filver, but golden boys holding torches. 
The dogs, however, which were endowed not only with life, 
but with immortality and perpetual youth, were the workman- 
ship of Vulcan, and confequently may be defcribed as ap- 
proaching nearer to the life, for that is the meaning of the 
miraculous endowment above-mentioned, than could have been 
expected from any mortal fculptor of the age. The boys alfo, 
though nothing is faid of their origin, may poflibly be fuppofed 
to have come from the fame fhop ; and, if they were equal in 
elegance to the torches they bore, which at that time were 

probably 



* It is fbmewhat Angular that in all the writings of Homer there mould not be, that I can 
recolleft, any word expreffive of fiatue. Ay*ty* indeed frequently occurs, but this word had 
not as yet obtained that fignification, being only ufed to mean ornamcntum, MeSamtntum, vide 
Steph. Thef. And that even in ages very far posterior it did not neceffarily convey the idea 
of a ftatue, but, like our word idol, might mean any reprefention of a God, however diftant 
from the human form, is evident from the paffage of Paufanias already quoted, where, fpeaking 
of the Thelpian Cupid, he fays, x«> cj><«-»» ayahf*.*. irafauilalot agyn AtOo?. 
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probably branches of pine, or fome other refinous tree, I do 
not conceive that the divine workman had much reafon to be 
proud of his work. But be that as it may, we are here to 
take notice that Phceacia, the feat of thefe miracles of art, 
was, as the learned and ingenious Mr. De Goguet* has well 
proved, an ifland of Ana, where undoubtedly the arts were 
arrived at a greater degree of perfection than was known in 
European Greece. 

These are the very few inftances where, as far as I can 
recollect, Homer fpeaks of ftatues, which I mould therefore 
fuppofe were, at the time of the Trojan war f , extremely rare 

Vol. V. ( D ) m 



* Liv. ii. cap. i. page 84, in the note. Phoeacia is ufually fuppofed to be the ifland of 
Corfu, where certainly all this magnificence could fcarcely have been expected. And yet, 
even though we were to adhere to the common opinion, it may be faid that Homer in this 
inftance feems to have indulged his imagination more perhaps than in any other part of his 
writings, and to have accumulated on this favourite fpot every idea of fplendour which his 
extenfive travels had enabled him to colleft throughout the more refined and fumptuous regions 
of Afia. 

f There is yet another reafon which would induce me to fuppofe that, in the times of which 
we treat, ftatues were in efFecl extremely rare in Greece, and that, if any were really wrought 
there, they mull have been of the rudeft form and workmanftrip, namely, the want of proper 
tools. We are told, it is true, that Dsedalus and his nephew Talus, names which however 
appear apocryphal, invented the plane, the faw, the gimlet, the fquare, the levelling plummet 
and the compafs, yet from the fiience of Homer, who is apt to tell all he knows refpefling 
many of thefe inilruments, there is fome reafon to fufpecl that they did not all of them exifl 
even in his time. When Calypfo, whofe divine power might certainly have furnifhed her lover 
with the belt implements then in ufe, provides tools for UlyfTes, to enable him to build hi* 
fliip, fhe gives him nothing but a two-edged hatchet, a plane, a gimlet and a rule or ftraight 
edge ; and if the joiner or fhipwright was fo ill provided, in how much worfe a Situation mufr 
the fculptor have been, whofe work is Co much more delicate and difficult of execution ? Such 
tools as thefe are indeed fo inadequate to the forming a human figure out of any material, that 

I mould 
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in Greece ; and, as one of thefe only is mentioned as an idol, 
I fliould, if I may be allowed to hazard a conjecture, which I 
defire may be received merely as fuch, be inclined to think 
that the worfhip of any thing in the human form was yet 
novel * and unufual in that half-civilized region. It may 

indeed 



I mould be tempted to fuppofe that whatever idols of this kind exifted in Greece were of 
foreign workmanfhip, and had been brought thither from Afia, and particularly from Egypt. 
That in the earlier ages, long antecedent to the Trojan war, fculpture was unknown in Greece, 
has already been made probable, from the fort of idols then in ufe, and we (hall find in. the 
next note the Egyptian Danaus, who probably had neglected to bring with him any idol from hi? 
native country, compelled to content himfelf with confecrating, as a fymbol of Minerva, in her 
temple at Mindus, a rough block of wood. 

* I mud not however conceal that there are ancient authorities, not only for the exiftence 
of llatues during the age of the Trojan war and even previous to it, but for fuch flames, having 
been ufed as idols, Paufanias, Achaiea, p. 531. cites a tradition, whjch however he only 
mentions as fuch, that the temple of Junp at Samos was buijt by the Argonauts, and that the 
fratue, ?i ttyabpa, of that goddefs was by tbem tranfported .thither from Argos. His own opi- 
nion however is, that this temple mull have been extremely ancient, as the image therein con- 
tained is the work of Smilis of Egina, who was contemporary with Daedalus, though. lefs 
illuftrious — He then proceeds to fpeak of Daedalus the Athenian, generally accounted the mod 
ancient of ftatuaries, who executed, fays he, Ayu^dia., which here muft mean carved works, 
for Minos and for his daughters, as Homer informs us in the Iliad. The pafTage of Homer here 
alluded to is in the defcription of the laft compartment of the fhield of Achilles, where the 
dance is reprefented, Lib. xviii. V. 590. The lines are as follow : 

'£» h X"i'' v ,r "*'^' srsfixJtJlo's Afi.<piyvmi$ 
1u ixeW, oio* 9Tot' In VitUOGV IVfHV 
AstJWfa; 'no-Knew Ka,KK>ithoxaji.u '.ApiaiW 

This Daedalus is fuppofed to have flourished in the time of Hercules and Thefeus, forty years 
before the Trojan war ; but modern fagacity has difcovered that the ancients were erroneous in 
afcribing flatues to him, an error into which they have been led by confounding this very ancient 
perfonage with Daedalus of Sicyon, who was indeed a ftatuary, but who lived many ages after 
his namefake of Athens. This aflertion of the moderns againft the ancients, and particularly 
againft Paufanias backed by Homer, whofe meaning he probably underftood, may poffibly be 

true, 
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indeed perhaps be matter of doubt whether, in the earlier 
ftages of fociety, the human form would not be the laft of 
all others to be worfhipped. Independency of man on man 
is the conftant and peculiar attribute of the favage ftate, and 
men would not be apt to love, ftill lefs to venerate and Wor- 
fhip, thofe fellow-creatures with whom they deemed themfelves 
on a perfect equality, and from whom they were in continual 
dread of hoflility. Nor, on the other hand, would they 
chufe to confefs that they feared them; and, upon thefe prin- 
ciples, they would no doubt wifli to annex the ideas of fupe- 
riority, love, awe and worfhip, to any thing rather than to one 
of their own fpecies. Neither even in the fecond ftage of 
fociety, when the hordes of favages had deemed it neceflary 
in fome degree to depart from their native rights by churmg 
from among themfelves a commander, would fuch precarious 

(Da) and 



true, but is much too bold for me to rely on in corroboration of ray idea. It may alfo poffibly 
be faid that the word jijjmw may fignify that Daedalus had compofed the dance for Ariadne, 
rather than that he had executed a reprefentation of it in carving, and confequemly that he was 
rather a maitre de ballet than a carver ; but as Paufanias, a tolerable judge, has evidently taken 
the word in the latter fenfe, I mult confsfs myfelf decided by his opinion, and admit that 
Daedalus the Athenian made carved works. 

With regard, however, to the Juno of Ramos, the poet Callimachus, as quoted by Eufebius in 
his Evangelical Preparation, fays that it was the work of Celmis," one of the Idaei Da<5tyli, who 
firft taught the ufe of iron, and adds, that before his time the art of ftatuary was unknown, and 
that Juno had been previously reprefented by a rough plank or piece of wood, £anj, as alfo was 
the Minerva confecrated by Danaus, in the city of Mindus. — This laft circumftance I mention 
as it ferves to corroborate what I have faid in the text concerning the very ancient manner of 
reprefenting the Gods. I have there endeavoured to (hew, that the earlier idols were no other 
than ftones roughly hewn, and here we find the divinities ftill farther debafed when reprefented 
by planks or block's of wood. 
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and limited chiefs * as yet obtain any confiderable fliare of 
refpect or reverence ; until, at length, — the power of thefe chief- 
tains gradually increafing by the natural effects of continued 
command, by fuccefsful wars, and a confequent acceffion of 
fuch fubjects as, from having been conquered by them, would 
be more immediately their vaffals, prompt to obey every arbi- 
trary order, efpecially againft thofe new fellow-fubjects who 
had helped to vanquifh them, — they would become real, inde- 
pendent and abfolute monarch s ; and then, but not until then, 
would begin to be confidered by thofe over whom they ruled 
as fomething more than human, and of a fpecies far fuperior to 
themfelves ; from which ftate of fociety would naturally arife 
the worfhip of man, and confequently of the human figure. 

There is yet another consideration which might perhaps co- 
operate to incline men, in their early ftate, to prefer even the 
worfhip of animals to that of each other. However fuperior 
the faculties of man, though uncultivated and wholly neglected, 
may be to thofe of the brute creation, fuch endowments, being 
rendered habitual to us by poffefTion and ufe, would be in a 
far lefs degree objects of our admiration than thofe inferior 
powers, which nature, through the means of inftinct, has 
allotted to brutes. It is only by reflection and philofophic 
enquiry that we come to appreciate our own fuperiority, and, 

to 



* That at the time of the fiege of Troy the regal power, both among the Greeks and Trojans, 
was extremely limited, has been fully proved by the ingenious Monfieur de Goguet, Origine. 
des Loix, Seconde Partie, Article vii. — and in many other parts of his excellent work. 
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to a race of men incapable of either, the fagacity of a dog 
would appear more furprizing than the effects and efforts of 
their own untutored reafon. Neither can this preference, 
however whimfical, be deemed unnaturally abfurd by us, who, 
even at this day, in the pride of our wifdom, are more apt to 
admire the tricks of a monkey than what we are in the 
hourly ufe of feeing performed by our own fpecies. The 
ufefulnefs alfo of animals would be contrafted with the mis- 
chievous and inimical qualities of man to man. The cow 
would be worlhipped for her milk ; and, in a nation addicted 
to hunting, the primitive occupation of mankind, the dog 
would be adored as the instrument of their favourite fport, 
and the mre means of providing food. That fagacity of fmell, 
by which he is enabled to purfue his unfeen game, would be 
deemed more ufeful, and far more admirable, than the faculty 
of reafoning to which men were habituated, and which, for 
want of improvement and exertion, would be, in effect:, little 
fuperior to inftinct, and far lefs certain in its operations, 

Another caufe may yet be added which might not have been 
wholly inoperative : — Even in an age of the groffeft ignorance 
feme men mull have exifted fuperior in intellect to their fellows. 
Thefe comparative philofophers, on whom the regulation of 
national religion would naturally devolve, either from fome 
remaining trace of tradition, or from the fuperior ftrength of 
their own underftanding, would have been apt to frame idols 
to be adored rather as typical reprefentations of thofe divine 
qualities, which even favages could not fail to attribute to the 
fupreme being, than as real Gods to be perfonally worlhipped j 

and 
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and for this purpofe they would probably have preferred animals 
to men, not only as lefs adverfe to the prejudices of their 
countrymen, but as better adapted to exprefs thofe attributes 
of which they were meant to be emblems. Such beafts as 
were peculiarly poffeffed of certain qualities to the exclufion 
of others would naturally be ehofen in preference to man, in 
whom, though in a lefs flriking degree, all thofe qualities were 
united. Thus the wifdom of the deity would be figured by 
the fox or the ferpent, his omnipotent might by the lion or 
tiger, and his beneficence by the cow or the fheep. And 
indeed we may perceive how inadequate the human figure 
was ultimately found to reprefent the attributes of the divine 
nature by the neceffity under which the barbarous nations 
laboured, and ftill labour, of making menders of their human 
idols ; nay, even in the moft enlightened timei of idolatry, and 
among the moft ingenious and polifhed people, it was found 
neceflary to aflbciate and connecT: animals with the figures of 
their Gods in order to make out their fymbolical meaning * : 
And thus we have the eagle of Jupiter, the peacock of Juno, 
the owl of Minerva, and the wolf of Mars* 

Such are the caufes which may be fuppofed to have been fa- 
vourable to the precedency of animal worfhip ; while, on the 
other hand, thofe flavifh ideas, on which the adoration of our 

fellow 



* Since in matters fo profoundly obfeure as thofe of which we now treat every poffible guefs 
is allowable, perhaps I may be permitted to hazard a conjecture that thefe aflbciated animals 
might have been the original forms tinder which the powers of the refpective Gods, with whom 
they are invariably connected, had been worshipped previottfly to their having been endued with the 
human figure. 
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fellow creatures was originally founded, and which would render 
the tranfition eafy of worfhipping that being when dead, to 
whom, while alive, men had been accuftomed to proftrate them- 
felves, could not, as we have already mentioned, exift in the earlier 
ftage even of monarchy ; neither would gratitude, the fecond 
probable inducement, as yet operate, fince the principal objects 
of that gratitude, the invention of ufeful arts, and even the infti- 
tution of beneficial laws, mull ncceffarily have been the refult 
of time , and experience, and cannot be fuppofed to have taken 
place until fome confiderable time after communities had been 
formed. The fcale then of idolatry would probably be thus 
graduated : — When the traces of original revelation had been 
confufed and well nigh obliterated, nothing remaining but the 
univerfal traditionary belief in fomething fupreme to which 
homage was due, and mankind, ceafing to adore one invifible 
God, had begun to feek for deities among his creatures, the 
firft objects of adoration would undoubtedly be the great and 
glorious phenomena of nature, and firft of all the Sun, 



that with furpafling glory crown'd 



Looks from his fole dominion, like the God 
Of this new world. 

His dazzling light, beyond the capacity of the human organ, 
would be admired with aftonifhment, his genial heat would 
be felt with grateful acknowledgment, and his benign influ- 
ence on the vegetable world would fpeedily be underflood 
and acknowledged even by favages. The awful majefty of 

the 
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the Moon, by whofe mild fplendour nature is relieved from 
the comfortlefs and unferviceable gloom of night, would next 
attract the admiration of man, which would be gradually ex- 
tended through the reft of the heavenly orbs ; neither can we 
be furprifed that thefe high placed objects, feated, as it would 
feem, to be adored, within our ken indeed, but far beyond 
the reach of ouf infpection, mould firft attract the admiration 
and confequent worlhip of the infant world, when we reflect 
how fhort a time has elapfed fince mankind have ceafed uni- 
verfally to concur in allowing them a fuperior and controlling 
influence over human affairs. # Animal worlhip, for the rea- 
fons already afligned, and becaufe the inconftancy of our nature, 
unjleadicd by revelation, would prompt us to wilh for change 
even in our Gods, would probably be the next in fucceflion, 
and laft of all man would bow down to man. 

That fuch has been the actual progrefs of idolatry we have 
reafon to believe from the lights, faint and uncertain as they are, 
which hiftory throws upon this obfcure fubject. That the fun 
and moon and ftars were the original objects of adoration in the 

moft 



* Sanconiatho feems to fuppofe that plants, for the deification of which the Egyptians long 
afterwards became infamous, were objects of worlhip in the earlieft age. " But thefe firft men, 
" (fays he) confecrated the plants (hooting out of the earth, and judged them Gods, and 
" worlhipped them, upon whom they themfelves lived, and all their pofterity, and all before 
" them 5 to thefe they made meat and drink offerings." Tranjlatlon by Cumberland, page 7. 

By thefe Jirjl men he means men in the earlieft times, probably during his ten firft gene- 
rations. If there ever was a time when men lived entirely upon vegetables, thefe, as their 
only aliment, might, on account of their utility, have been deified ; and, if fuch cuftom ever 
cxifted, it muft probably have been in the world's infancy. 
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moft remote ages among the very ancient Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians appears to be a fact well fupported by hiftorical proof; 
and how very early this primitive fuperftition gave place to the 
worfhip of animals among the laft mentioned people, we know 
from the moft uncontrovertible evidence, being informed, by 
facred authority, that the Ifraelites, in imitation undoubtedly 
of thofe mailers from whom they had been lately emancipated, 
erected in the wildernefs, not a reprefentation of the fun, nor 
yet a human idol, but a golden calf. 

Egypt indeed, where, as Cicero tells us, " * Omne fere genus 
" beftiarum confecraverunt," feems to have been the original 
and copious fource of this fpeciea of idolatry, which ftrange 
propensity, in a people exclufively celebrated for their wifdom, 
has been, both by ancient and modern writers, generally, 
though perhaps unjuftly, afcribed to the pre-eminent and 
boundlefs" fuperftition of the Egyptians. I fay, perhaps unju/ily, 
fince the fuppofition appears to me by no means improbable 
that it may have taken its rife rather in the peculiar genius 

[E] of 



* De Natura Deorum, lib. iil. cap. xv. torn. 2. Edit. Oliv. 
Virg. JEnn. viii. Omnigeavimque Deum monftra, et latrator Anubis. 

Juvenal, Sat. xv. Quis nefcit, Volufi Bithynice, qualia demens 
JEgyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars h*c, ilia pavet faturam ferpentibus Ibin. 

lb. O Sanflas Gentes ! quibus haec nafcuntur in hortis 

Numina 
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of that people, extremely addicted, as we well know, to emblem 
and fymbolical rcprefentation, than, as is commonly thought, 
in the prepofterous and unaccountable defire of multiplying 
their gods under the molt humiliating and degrading forms ; 
which conjecture, if it mould be allowed any weight, will, in 
fome meafure, free us from the difficulty under which we 
labour of being compelled to fuppofe that the moft enlightened 
nation of all antiquity was alfo the moft abfurdly fuperftitious. 
The concealment of truth under appofite emblems was a favou- 
rite and fafhionable wifdom of the remote ages, and from a 
marked fuperiority in this fcience Egypt had perhaps princi- 
pally obtained the univerfal character of wife, fo that poffibly 
the very practice, which appears to us the refult of folly, may 
in effect: have been derived from what, in thafe times, was 
denominated fuperior wifdom. 

At what precife period the human form began to be wor- 
fhipped is no where, that I know of, afcertained j but I can- 
not avoid thinking that this fpecies of idol, though of high 
antiquity, is of later date than animal reprefentations *. Many 
Egyptian deities, it is true, have come down to us in the 

human 



* Idolatry appears indeed to have adopted the human figure by degrees, fince in very early 
times, and among fome of the earlieft nations, we find idols compounded of man and animal. 
Thus Dagon, a fupreme goddefs among the Philiftines, is fuppofed to have been formed like 
our idea of mermaids, half woman, half fifh. The Egyptian Sphinx is alfo of this kind, 
woman and Hon. But the mod whimfical compofitian is that of the Canopus, woman and jug. 
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human fhape ; but, as the fame deities have alio been repre- 
fented under the figure of animals, I Ihould be apt to give 
thefe the priority, as well for the reafons already mentioned, as 
becaufe, in effecT:, the idols of this kind ufually bear evident 
marks of fuperior antiquity. Thus Ofiris and Ifis are fome- 
times reprefented as a man and woman, but they are alfo 
reprefented as two fnakes intertwifted *, which latter I fhould 

[ E a . ] be 



* Such at leaft is the interpretation I give to a very ancient and curious baflb relievo in my 
pofTefEon. It is of green porphyry, and was brought by me from Egypt. There are on the 
heads of the fnakes, ornaments which differ from each other, and are proper to the divinities 
they reprefent. That in times early indeed the fupreme God among the Egyptians was repre- 
fented by a (erpent we learn from Sanchoniatho, Who tells us, page 14 of Cumberland's transla- 
tion, " that the God called by the Phoenicians the good Dsemon, 'AyaOoiWip,^, is named by 
•' the Egyptians Kneph, and they draw him as a dragon or ferpent, but put on him a hawk's 
" head." Ofiris is alfo often found in a human figure with the head of a hawk, whofe fharp- 
fightednefs and rapid flight were meant to indicate the fun, which was undoubtedly reprefented 
by this god, as the moon was by his wife and lifter Ifis. Probably alfo the hawk's head 
might have been given to him as fupreme among the Gods, in imitation of the Kneph above 
mentioned, and for the fame reafon he might have been figured by the ferpent. Thele two 
principal deities among the Egyptians may poffibly ferve in fome degree to illuftrate that gra- 
duation of idolatry which I have fuppofed. Ofiris and Ifis, though in procefs of time they 
came to be taken for almoft all the divinities, were originally no other than the fun and the 
moon, which -luminaries were probably firft worihipped in their real fubftances, until by degrees 
they began to be reprefented by animals Significant of their qualities. Half-human monfters 
next took place; and laft of all human figures, decorated, or rather explained, by various 
emblems. 

Apis, which was probably meant for the fymbol of cultivation, ftill retained his animal 
fhape, though he alfo was, in more modern times, modelled according to the novel fafhion, 
being in fome inftances figured with a human head. 

Anubis alfo, who was probably at firft reprefented by a dog, in allufion to the dog-ftar, the 
propitious precurfor of the Nile's increafe, gradually grew into the form of a man, with the 
head of that animal. 

The baffo relievo, mentioned in the beginning of this note, will, I think, {erve to explain a 

very 
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be tempted to fuppofe the original idols, while the former 
were probably the fruit of Grecian conqueft, and confe- 
quently not more ancient than the time of the Ptolemies, under 
whofe empire Egypt is known to have received a tincture of 
Grecian manners and tafte, which however {he mixed with 
her own ; and indeed I have never yet feen any image of this 
fort in which, through the Egyptian ftyle, the Grecian fculp- 
ture was not eafy to be diftinguifhed. 

But I ought to afk pardon of my reader for this long 
digreflion of conjectural argument, which I have been induced 
to hazard from the hope of rendering more probable the 
aflertion of Herodotus, that the figures of the Gods, as 
worlhipped in his time, were firft invented by Hefiod and 
Homer. 

If my interpretation be allowed any weight, this mod 
ancient and venerable of prophane hiftorians may be refcued 
from the imputation of falfe opinion and abfurdity, his 
fenfe being no more than that Hefiod and Homer were 
the firft among the Grecians who reduced the genealogy 
of the Gods to a complete and regular fyftem, who gave 
to them certain firnames which they did not poffefs before 
the time of thefe poets, who diftinguifhed their tutelary func- 
tions, 

rery obfcurc, and very doubtfully explained marble, given us by Montfaucon, torn. ii. part, ii, 

page 70. 
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tions, and appropriated to each of them a peculiar mode of 
worfhip and of facrifice, and who invented or gave rife to the 
particular forms under which they have ever iince been repre- 
fented. And indeed Herodotus appears to have purpofely ex- 
plained himfelf, reflecting thofe opinions which he wiflies to 
be confidered as his own, at the conclusion of the paffage 
now under confideration, where, without controverting the rela- 
tions of the priefts, (whofe facred authority in matters of remote 
antiquity where religion is concerned, he feems by his filence 
implicitly to admit,) he feparates and diftinguifhes his own 
fentiments from their traditions : — " The firft things (fays he) 
" the priefts of Dodona told me, but the latter, reflecting 
" Hefiod and Homer, I myfclf affert." That is, the priefts of 
Dodona are they who gave me the account of this very early 
ftate of religion, and informed me that the names firft given 
to the Gods were received by the Pelafgi from Egypt, and by 
the Greeks from them; but refpecting what I have faid of 
the very imperfect and fcanty knowledge of the ancients in 
theology, and with regard to my aflertion that Hefiod and 
Homer gave firnames to the Gods, and were the authors and 
founders of our prefent improved fyftem, that I declare, as my 
own opinion, which I think myfelf capable of forming, and 
authorized to give, as the time of thofe bards, in comparifon 
with the remote ages, is not very far diftant from my own. 

It would feem alfo, from the words of Herodotus, that the 
hiftorian afcribed fbmewhat more, and of much greater impor- 
tance, to Hefiod and Homer than the inventions exprefsly de- 
tailed 
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tailed in the pafTage relating to them. " But from whence 
" (fays he) each of the Gods had his exiftence, or whether 
" they have all been from eternity, or under what forms, 
" are matters unknown until yefterday, as I may fay ; for 
" Hefiod and Homer, who lived four hundred years before me, 
" and no more, 6cc," From this we may not unreafonably 
infer that Herodotus attributes to the bards in queftion, not 
only the mere theogony, ceremonial worfhip, fimames, functions 
and figures of the Gods, but the inveftigation and elucidation 
of that great and efTential point in divinity, whether their 
exiftence had been from all eternity ; a queftion indeed of the 
higheft importance, efpecially in a religion where the received 
opinion limited the exiftence of the Gods, by affigning to each 
of them fathers and mothers, but which I do not recollect to 
have been difcufled or elucidated in any writings of thefe 
bards that have come down to us, though I doubt not that 
fuch elucidation may by inference be drawn from fundry 
paflages in thefe poems. May we however allow ourfelves to 
fuppofe that our hiftorian had feen fome philofophical poems 
of Hefiod or Homer wherein this great fubjed was treated, 
but which are now buried in oblivion ? The fact, though 
unlikely, is by no means impoflible, as many of their works 
are known to have been loft, and the bare poflibility that 
fuch treatifes may have exifted is a matter of much curio- 
fity. 

These imperfect and loofe hints I have thrown out merely 
to fliew that the opinion of Herodotus may be reconciled to 

the 
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the truth ; and furely, if that fhcrald be poflible, it is far better 
to endeavour fuch reconcilement, than boldly to controvert, or 
peremptorily to contradict, the affertions of this mod refpectable 
and mofl ancient hiftorian, or to pretend more knowledge of 
Grecian antiquity in the prefent age than was poffefTed by 
a learned Greek, who wrote four hundred years only after 
Homer, and whofe antiquity is fo remote that he ventures, 
to account the sera of this bard but of yefterday — jt*e%/» w Trpw^w 
re km %Qes, 

And now having drawn to a conclufion the more imme- 
diate fubject of this eflay, I fhall take leave to advert to a 
relative point, from the difcuffion of which I have hitherto 
abftained, left the thread of my difcourfe fhould have been 
thereby interrupted and confufed. The opinion of Herodotus, 
that all thofe poets who were faid to have exifted before 
Hefiod and Homer, were in effect pofterior to their time, has 
brought down upon him a torrent of abufive contradiction. 
Certain it is that there are great authorities againft him ; but 
then it is as certain that, fince in a queftion of this fort 
fuperior antiquity may be fuppofed to include fuperior know- 
lenge, none of thofe authors, upon whofe authority he is con- 
tradicted, can in this refpect be put in competition with him. 
Paufanias, in many parts of his work, mentions the names of 
feveral poets who lived before Hefiod and Homer, one of 
whom he fuppofes to have been prior even to Orpheus — 
Cap. xvii. page 762, Awms <5e OA171/, &c. — " The Lycian Olen, 
" who compofed among the Greeks the moft ancient hymns.— 

« But 
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" But after Olen, Pamphus and Orpheus made verfes." This 
laft famous poet, Orpheus *, is faid to have written in the time 
of Hercules, and confequently forty years, at leaft, before the 
Trojan war. Diogenes Laertius, in his Procemium, page 3, 
has theie words — iJou yoZv Trctpx /nsv 'AQyvotiote yeyove Mova-otToc, napa 
$1 ©yBoiiots AtvQ?> &c. " Mufxus was eonfpicuous among the 
" Athenians, Linus among the Thebans, and the former, fon 
" of Eumolpus, is faid to have firft treated in poetry the 
" genealogy of the Gods, and of the fphere. He is reported 
" alfo to have faid that all things fprang from one, and into 
" that one would be refolved. He is thought to have died in 
" the time of Phalaris." 

Innumerabu other fuch authorities might be produced, 
which are certainly of confiderable weight, though not abftn 
lutely conclusive againft the opinion of Herodotus, who, from 

the 



* Some modems, relying on the authority of Ariftotle as quoted by Cicero, have gone far 
beyond Herodotus refpe&ing Orpheus, positively denying, not, like our hiftorian, that he was 
prior to Homer, but that any fuch man ever exifted. The words of Cicero, De Natura Deo^ 
rum, Lib. i. Cap. 38, page 429, are " Orpheum poetam docet Ariftoteles nunquam fuiffe, et 
" hoc Orphicum carmen Pythagorei ferunt cujufdam fuiffe Cercopis." The treatife of 
Ariftotle here alluded to is loft, but that philofopher probably meant no more than that 
the Orphic verfes attributed to this ancient fage were not wtitten by him, or, perhaps, 
that Orpheus never was a poet, in either of which fenfes Ariftotle feems to coincide with 
the opinion of Herodotus, The collection which has come down to our times is certainly 
of very high antiquity, and, excepting fome interpolations inferted by the pious zeal of the 
early Chriftians, probably exifted in the time of Herodotus, whofe judgment, refpecling 
the priority of Homer, may be fuppofed to have been founded on a critical examination of 
thefe very poems. Indeed it feems to be the generally received opinion that, however 

ancient the Orphic collection may be, it is* in effect, a very ancient forgery. For a full 

and learned account of Orpheus, vide Cudworth's Intellectual Syftem, page 294, &c. 
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the very early age in which he lived, may be fuppofed to 
have been better able to detect the forgery of the works at- 
tributed to thefe fuppofed ancient poets, or, allowing the com- 
positions to be genuine, more accurately to afcertain their 
precife degree of antiquity, than thofe writers who lived long 
after his time. 

But, however it may operate again il me and my favourite 
writer, I.muft not conceal a proof, feemingly of a much more 
decifive nature, which is produced by the ingenious author of 
the Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, page 100, 
where Herodotus is brought forward to difprove his own afTer- 
tion, and flatly to contradict himfelf. The hiftorian, in that 
very book, Euterpe, page 1 13, where he gives his opinion con- 
cerning the priority of Hefidd and Homer to all fuch bards 
as were faid to have lived before them, fpeaking of the word 
Ocean^ thus exprefles himfelf, 'Opjpov &, ij rum t»v vporspcv ytvo- 
ftevwv Hoiyjav, ientu to wopot Bvpovju es tijv Roityrtv ecBveiKacrSat ; which 
words Black wall thus translates :-—-*» Homer, I believe, or fome 
" of the foets who lived before bim, having invented the word, 
" inferted it into their poetry." The paffage however may be 
otherwife tranflated, as it indeed is in mod of the verfions I 
have feen j and the words, y nva, ruv irponpov ytvopevuv notrfluvy 
may mean no more than, or fome one of the ancient poets ■ or, 
as we commonly exprefs ourfelves, fome one of the more ancient 
poets. And furely, where apaflage is capable of two meanings, 
that which may tend to involve the author in a feeming con- 
tradiction ought feduloufly to be avoided. But, not to infill 

Vol. V. [ F ] upon 
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upon this, and fuppofing the Interpretation of Blackwall to be 
the true one, may it not be faid that Herodotus here gives 
no opinion of his own, but merely fpeaks according to that 
which was generally received, and which, even where he after- 
ward contradicls it, he allows to have been the generally 
adopted idea. An author may, without inconfiftency, mention 
a popular flory or belief, which may poffibly be true, but to 
which he gives no great credit, without combating it at the 
time ; and yet, when the courfe of his argument leads him to 
a ferious investigation of the fact, he may give his opinion in 
contradiction to fuch popular belief, the fubfequent paflage 
thus Handing in fome fort as an illuftration of the former. 
Homer, fays he, or fome prior poet, invented the word ocean — 
but, in my opinion, there were no poets ; prior to Homer, 
therefore Homer muft have invented it. Befides we may obferve 
that Herodotus never pofitively afferts that there were no ante- 
rior poets, but only tells us that fuch is bis •opinion— xxP^pov, 
tfioi ye Sozemv, syevoflo rovjuv ; and therefore may, without incurring 
the cenfure of inconfiftency, previoufly to his declaring his 
ientiment on the point, mention an idea, which may pojibly 
be well founded, though, according to his judgment, it be 
erroneous. 

There is yet another authority produced, which, if it were 
clear of objection, would indeed put the matter out of all 
difpute — no lefs than that of Homer himfelf, who, as inter- 
preted by fome, in his defcription of the fliield of Achilles, 
fcems to make his young mufician fing of Linus. Doctor Gillies, 

who,, 
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who, in his Hiftory of Greece, has warmly adopted the fa- 
fhionable opinion concerning Herodotus, and whofe learned 
work will ferve throughout to exemplify what I have taken 
the liberty to fuggeft, refpecting the fuperiority of modern 
adepts in the knowledge of antiquity over the ancients them- 
felves, feems however rather too peremptory in his affertion, 
page 184, note 4, " that the ignorance of Herodotus, and of 
" his contemporaries, concerning the hiftory of their ancient 
" bards, is clearly proved from the paflage of Homer above 
" mentioned, and from another paflage, which he quotes from 
" the OdyfTey, refpecting Melampus." The lines, which are 
fuppofed to allude to Linus t are as follow : 

To~<ra> a ev yX<r<rouri tteclg (poppuyyt XiyBiif 
Ifteipov KiSdpt^E' \lvoy $ (nro xotXov ueifo 

Lib. xviii. page 193, verfe 570. 

But in the meaning of this paflage commentators eflentially 
differ, fome tranflating that the boy fung the fong of Linus, 
while others, no lefs names than Didymus, Euftathius, Madame 
Dacier, Boivin and Clarke, take Aivov to fignify the firings of the 
inftrument, which, fay the old commentators, were at that time 
made of flax, thofe of gut having been difpleafing to the 
Gods. So that, according to this interpretation, which feems 
by far the more natural, the lines will mean no more than 
that, /// the midji' of thcfe a boy played fweetly en a Jhrill &arp y 
and fung to the fair string with a tender voice. 

[Fa] It 
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It inuft not however be concealed that Paufanias, a great 
authority, favours the former interpretation, vide Bceotica, 
page 766. But the authority of Herodotus, who, as he probably 
had read Homer, would furely never have hazarded his affer- 
tion had he fuppofed that the bard himfelf had mentioned a 
poet previous to his time, is, in a difputed paffage, ftill greater 
than that of Paufanias. I wonder the Doctor did not chufe 
to quote Herodotus againft himfelf, who, in his fecond book, 
page 140, mentions a fong fung by the Egyptians* which, 
though they term it Maneros, is in effect the fame with that 
which the Greeks call Linus. But the fong of Linus, * which 
was probably no other than a lamentation for the death of that 
perfonage, may have exifted and been fung in the days of 
Herodotus both in Egypt and in Greece, and yet Linus, the 
fubjecl; of that fong, may not have lived before the time of 
Homer. 

But even though we fhould follow Paufanias in his inter- 
pretation, ftill I muft aflert that the ignorance of Herodotus 
would not be thereby proved, fince that elegant traveller moft 
certainly mentions Linus as a mufician, and by no means as 
a poet j an evident proof, by the way, that, though the two 

vocations- 



* The *»<>; among the Greeks was a dirge or fong of lamentation, but I do not think it 
at all clear that the death of Linus was therein commemorated and lamented. Perhaps th» 
fpecies of mafic was fuppofed to have been invented by Linus,, and may have taken its name from 
him. This earlieft of muficians is faid by lbme to have been flain by his father Apollo for 
teaching the ufe of gut inftead of flaxen ftrings, while others report that his brains- were knocked 
out. with his own lyre by Hercules, the rufticity of whole mufical performance he had derided. 
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vocations wei*e ufually united, they were notwithftanding fome-. 
times feparated even in the earlieft times, and long before their 
formal feparation at the re-eftafeiifhment of the Pythian games 
in the year before Chrift 590. Paufanias, in the paffage al- 
luded to, has thefe words — ^'Ettij <Js ovje Aupfuxpw A/vof, oujt % 
rovjm yevopevoe v^epovy enaivpeef r t nui Ttonfitvlot, lg tou; imiTet ovk fads* — 
But neither Linus > the f on of Ampbimarus, nor the latter, who lived 
afterwards, made vetfes ; or, if they made any., none of them have 
come down to after ages. And this is the conclufion of the 
fame paragraph, where the interpretation of Homer's verfes 
fuppofed to refpeet Linus is given. Indeed in. this very chap- 
ter, not many lines before, the vocation of Linus as a mufiV 
cian, who had acquired his fame by his fkill in that fcience,. 
is exprefsly pointed; out — f^eyi^' &* **w- sip laulov, km &<roi vpojeper 
lytvcvjoy x«/3o» lofcow bv) Mw<r««r — Bceodca, Cap. xix. page 766* 

Hence it appears that Herodotus, where he mentions the 
lamentation for Linus as fung by the Egyptians, and Paufanias 
alfo, fpeak of him. as a mufician, and not as a poet ; and con- 
fequently that neither Herodotus contradicts himfelf, nop does 
the teftimony of Homer, fuppofing the interpretation of Pau- 
fanias to be the true one, in any degree combat the opinion 
of Herodotus that there were no poets among the Greeks more 
ancient thato Homer. That Linus may in effect, have pollened 
this disputed priority is a prefumption fupported by many 
ftrong circumftances ; but neither Homer, nor Herodotus in 
contradiction to himfelf, nor Paufanias, can be brought to 
prove it. 

With 
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With refpecl to Melampus, he is indeed mentioned in the 
15th book of the OdyfTey, verfe 225 ; but I cannot fee how 
it appears from that paflage that he was a poet. The name 
of this very ancient perfonage is mentioned upon the follow- 
ing occafion : — Theoclymenus, having killed one of his own 
tribe, and being purfued as a murderer, conjures Telemachus 
to fave him from the impending danger by receiving him 
on board his fhip. This Theoclymenus was a foothfayer, 
MavjtSy and was, as the pOet informs us, by a long genealogy, 
lineally defcended from Melampus ; of whom, however, nothing 
is faid which can convey the flighteft hint refpecting his 
profeflion. The hiftory of this ancient fage is well known — - 
Bayle, article Melampus, gives a full account of every thing 
that has been faid of him by ancient writers. He, as well 
as his defcendant, was a foothfayer or prophet, and a great 
phyfician, in which laft character he is principally illuftrious ; 
but no writer of antiquity gives the moft remote hint of his 
having been a poet. The phyficians of the early ages were 
ufually fbothfayers ; their vocation was accounted holy; and 
religious ceremonies, or exorcifms, went hand in hand with 
the practice of medicine. Virgil, in his third Georgic, men- 
tions this Melampus, but certainly not as a bard: 

cefTere magiftri 

Phylirides Chiron, Amathseontufque Melampus. 

It feems indeed to be fuppofed by many that every pro- 
feflional man of remote antiquity, who is recorded with dif- 

tinclion 
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tinc"Hon by the ancient authors, muft of courfe have been a 
bard, upon this plaufible aiTumption, that, in the diftant ages, 
whoever taught muft neceflarily have taught in verfe. That 
this, however was not the opinion of Paufanias is clearly evi- 
dent from the paffage already quoted relating to Linus, who, 
as he informs us, wrote no verfes ; and though he adds that, 
if he did write any they are not come down to us, his bare fup- 
pofition, that he had written none, fufficiently proves that this 
ancient and judicious writer did not deem the characters even 
of mufician and bard by any means infeparable ; and, if any 
profemons could have been deemed neceflarily fo, it muft 
certainly have been thofe. 

And here I will conclude this long, and, I fear, tedious, 
eilay, with a repetition of my teftimony in favour of Hero- 
dotus, namely, that through the whole courfe of my Eaftern 
travels I have ever found him a faithful guide ; a teftimony 
which I am happy to find corroborated, and, in my opinion 
confirmed, by the much more extenfive and certain experience 
of one, whom, in a point of this nature, I mould almoft deem 
an infallible judge — my ever lamented friend, Robert Wood, 
whofe fagacity and erudition could only be equalled by his 
diligence and candour. In his EfTay on the original Genius of 
Homer, page 1 84, he coincides with me in the following decifive 
words : — " Not that I would encourage that diffidence in Hero- 
" dotus, which has been already carried too far. Were I to 
« give my opinion of him in thia refpecl, having followed him 
" through moft of the countries which he has vifited, I 

" would 
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*' would fay, that he is a writer of veracity in his defcrip- 
** tions of what he faw, but of credulity in his relations of 
" what he heard. 

Such is the judgment of the moft competent of critics, 
whofe comment upon hi3 author was not the refult of clofet 
inveftigation, but of ocular examination into the facts reported 
— Such is the judgment of a learned and diligent enquirer, 
who followed the fteps of Herodotus through almoft all his 
travels, and had every poflible opportunity of detecting his 
errors, and contradicting his falfifications. Yet even in this 
character of our author, which good fenfe, experience and can- 
dour have dictated, there is Mill fomething which may perhaps 
be allowed to bear rather too hard upon the venerable father 
of hiftory. The credulity of Herodotus is a fault which his 
moft fanguine favourers have generally imputed to him ; and 
yet even this may perhaps be palliated, when we candidly 
confider the ftate of the times in which he lived. Egypt was 
in thofe days efteemed the feat of polifh, and the fountain of 
fcience — Greece, not long fince emerged from ignorance, had 
from thence received her philofophy, her religion, her Gods ; 
and confequently the Egyptian priefts, in whom excluuvely 
refided all the knowledge of that fcientific region, would by 
the Grecians be held in the higheft veneration ; in religious 
matters efpecially they would be thought to poflefs a patri- 
archal authority ; their relations and opinions would obtain 
implicit credit, and almoft be confidered as articles of faith. 
Herodotus was a traveller for inftruction, and had journeyed 

into 
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into thofe parts from whence alone, according to the received 
opinion, it could be gathered, and from whence his predecef- 
fors had imported into their native land all the knowledge it 
then poffefled. Can any thing then be more natural, or indeed 
more neceflary, than that, in reciting his hiftory to his coun- 
trymen aflembled at the Olympic games, he fhould fully and 
even indifcriminately inform them of all he had heard in a 
country by them deemed the mother of fcience, and more 
efpecially from that clafs of men whom they efteemed as 
oracles ? 

Yet even here he acted with caution. His own good fenfe 
got the better even of the credulity of his age, and we accord- 
ingly find in many parts of his work hints thrown out, 
which fufficiently evince that he himfelf did not thoroughly 
believe all thofe facts and opinions which he thought himfelf 
bound to relate. In his fecond book, page 161-2, after having 
related fome wonderful flories concerning Rampfinitus, one of 
which he plainly tells us he does not believe — ep» p& 00 «r«r/«, he 
concludes his narration with the following words :— TW* f*tv 
wv wrr AiyVTTTiuv Xeyoftsvoia-i xpourQu ■ ctsu toc. roiavjat Tridxvot e<fji' euqt 
&t vapa TT<ai\tx. rov Xoyov V7roKSi)xt n on rex, XsyofASVtz 07T exa<f)uv cocoy 
ypatpu — " Thefe things however which the Egyptians relate 
" let every man think credible according as he likes ; for my 
" part through my whole difcourfe I have determined to 
" write whatever has been told me." Nay in his feventh book, 
page 574, he goes ftill farther, and makes the following pro- 

Vol. V. [ G ] teftation 



teftation — 'Eye* S$ wpgfAw Ktytiv ret Xeyofceva^ iru9t<r9cti yt flip ••* 
irctvfcvTrcHn oxpuXco, xai 'pot roujo to ttfos s^efu tg ttUi\ot rov Xvyev •<•- 
u But it is my doty to relate the things Which are told me, 
" though I am not hound to believe them all ; and let what 
* I bow fay be eftablifhed through the whole courfe of my 
" hiftory." 

Thus far have I Ventured to eflay my weak endeavours 
towards the vindication of an author by whofe guidance and 
inftrudtion my travels have been rendered delightful and pro- 
fitable, and by whom, I mud again repeat it, I have never 
been deceived; neither let me be accufed of prefumption or 
of arrogance in having thus attempted to controvert the opi- 
nions of thofe, Who, from their acknowledged fuperiority both 
in erudition and capacity, are fo much more competent judges 
than I can pretend to be, when I allure my brethren of the 
Academy, to whofe partiality, rather than to their judgment, 
this flight effay is fubmitted, that my juft and too Well 
founded timidity would have yielded to no motive lefs pow- 
erful than the ardent, and, I truft, not unwarrantable defire, 
of contributing towards that important and univerfal benefit, 
hiftoric certainty, by endeavouring to redeem from fufpicion 
a writer upon whofe Credit our knowledge of antiquity,, and 
of remote hiftory, almoft wholly depends, and without whofe 
aid and information the darker ages would be plunged into 
tenfold obfeurity. The certainty of hiftoric relation is of the 
higheft importance to mankind^— hiftory is the fchool of man- 
ners. 
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ners. All bfcunteous Heaven, while it wifely denies us the 
knowledge of futurity, becaufe fuch knowledge would but tend 
to increafe and aggravate the miferies and dangers of our 
lives, has beneficently granted to us the recollection of things 
paft, a faculty, which the habit of pofTeffion alone could pre- 
vent our acknowledging to be as wonderful as that of prefcience, 
and which is efTentially necefTary to the regulation of all our 
actions, and confequently to our happinefs both now and here- 
after. But as the fhortnefs of our abode in this brief and 
temporary manfion might render nugatory the benefits of this 
falutary gift, the fame all-bountiful providence has fent hiftory 
to our aid, by the intervention of which our experience is 
lengthened backwards into the moft remote ages, and even to 
the beginning of time ! Let us then refpect as we ought this 
facred fource of all our wifdom, and, while we candidly exa- 
mine into the probability of hiftoric narration, be cautious of 
prefuming too much upon our own fagacity ; never, but with 
the utmoft circumfpection and humble diffidence, daring to 
contradict thofe ancient guides, by whom alone our fteps can 
be conducted through the mifty labyrinth of antiquity, and 
more efpecially the venerable parent of that fcience, which, by 
recording the obfervation of all ages, has put into our poflef- 
fion the whole feries of progreffive improvement, and the 
accumulated wifdom of the world, even from its infancy, and 
without which our boafted noon of knowledge muft necef- 
farily have been but a dawn. 

[O a] 



